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own work, that you could have found out | tions, are distinctly admitted in your book 
eS ee a “more cava way” to “benefit the;though not without direct qualification and 
Friends,’’ and correct their errors, than by | deterioration, as you allege that these excel- 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. branding them as “ cardinal heretics, from the | lences only make the system worse,—a 
beginning, the whole of them,” and then add-|‘ more good looking forgery,” and even call 
ing, that ‘*the present orthodox intend to re-|it a “ most holy looking device” of the great 
Subscriptions and Payments received by main what their fathers were.”’ “sire of heresy,” the devil. 

WILLIAM SALTER, Suppose, reverend sir, that a series of vo-} Truly, I confess my astonishment that the 
lumes, written in the same style as yours,/ Christian benevolence, which has characteris- 
were simultaneously issued from the press,jed the Friends in every country, found no 
PHILADELPHIA. bearing the following titles—‘ Preshyterianism, place in your volume; to whatever motives 
not Christianity,’ — Methodism not Christian-| your prejudices might have ascribed their 
ity,”’—** Episcopalianism not Christianity:’’}deeds of heavenly charity. Where, in this or 
and each purporting to be written by one who|the old world, have such institutions as hos- 
REVIEW. had been disowned or excommunicated from|pitals, bettering houses, houses of refuge, 
the sect, whose principles he assailed; and| asylums for the insane, and other unfortunates 
denouncing these several systems and their|of our species, orphan asylums, charity schools, 
votaries, in the same strain of ridicule, cari-| dispensaries, lying-in infirmaries, &c., been 
cature and reproach, which you have exhibit-|so diligently fostered and liberally sustained as 

; ; ed towards the system of Quakerism, and its} by members of the Society of Friends? And 
Laight street Presbyterian church, and for! fiigwers? And, suppose the author of each|in founding, as well as sustaining, these and 
twenty years a member of the Society of] of these were a Christian minister, illus-|other heaven-born charities, how plainly has 
Friends,’ by David Meredith Reese, M. D., trious in the world, in form and gesture proud-| their disinterestedness exhibited that they were 
of the Methodist Episcopal church.” 12mo. ly eminent,’’ and he were to declare, that he| influenced by the principles of their system— 
pp- 211. New York, 1834. had rather “turn atheist outright,’ than) by that love which Christianity alone inspires! 
** fellowship any man,” who held the system|And with such facts, known to you as they 
For your person, character, and high vo-|he denounced, or the heresies he imputed to| must have been, I confess my amazement, that 
cation, I feel nought but respect; and as [,|it? What a picture of Christianity would it}you did not pause, before you fulminated the 
too, “write impersonally” of your book, ]|exhibit to the enemies of God and all right-|anathemas of your fury against “the whole 
must be regarded as attacking your tenets,|eousness? How soon would the “ world be|of them” indiscriminately, as worthy of the 
not yourself. This distinction, so frequently |converted’’ by such ministers, or the mouths|odious and cruel mark of “ nererics.” If 
repeated in your book will, I am sure, be re-|of yainsaying infidels be stopped, by such| Christianity, in the estimation of the Judge 
cognised by yourself, especia!ly as you invite | publications 7—An answer to these questions|of all the earth, “consists more in doing 
‘* animadversion from any man on his respon-|may furnish a clue to the effect, which your|than saying,” then we affirm that, in the great 
sibility to God,” a sentiment which I would|book will probably produce, wherever it is|day of retribution, the good works of Quaker- 
fain keep ever in view. But while I disclaim) read. ism “shall not lose their reward,’ however 
any intention to assail you personally, even in} How much easier might you have awarded |undervalued and depreciated here. I ask, 
defence of those of whom you have become|to the system of Quakerism, the influence it/then, in view of the facts that some of the 
the accuser; yet I regard your book as legi-| has undeniably exerted upon the nations and| proudest monuments of the Christian benevo- 
timately subject to criticism; and have, there-| upon the world, in promoting “ peace on earth|lence of the age are the perpetual memorials 
fore, treated its erroneous doctrines and aver-|and good will to men;’’ instead of insisting|of the zeal and liberality of those, who made 
ments with what I regard merited condemna-|that the ‘ legitimate fruits of the system” are|no loftier pretensions than being “ mere tho- 
tion, and presented my objections, both to its|‘* evil, only evil, and that continually?” Would|rough and consistent Quakers,” how could 
matter and manner, with the utmost frankness, | it not have been both magnanimous and just,|you say, “ If there happens to be a state eter- 
and of this you cannot justly complain. Audj| in condemning those parts of the system deem-|nal, such may well wish they had never been 
I can only say, with you, that “I donot pro-|ed erroneous, to have conceded, that by the}born!” I doubt not, that you felt all the in- 
fess to be inspired or infallible; and, being | Christian testimony uniformly borne by Friends|dignation you here express, when you wrote 
bound to nothing but truth, if I commit errors,| against the manufacture, traffic, and use of|)your book;—and that you “ verily thought 
I can confess them.” ardent spirits; the criminality and evils of|that you ought to do,” and say, as you have 

What I have written, by way of censure, [|slavery ; the fashionable dress and sinful|there said; and, indeed, thought you were 
am free to avow, has been “ more in sorrow,| amusements of the world, &c., they had laid)‘ doing God service;”—but that you can now 
than in anger ;” and, indeed, the spirit andthe foundation on which public opinion in the| calmly review your work with complacency, 
temper, which you have exhibited throughout} other churches of Christ, has been since ele-| or suppress a wish that you had never written 
the entire volume, have grieved me not less,| vated and purified? Surely, your early edu-|it, | should be most unwilling to credit. I 
while reading it, than while offering this ex-| cation among Friends precludes the possibility | pray, that the “ inshining of the Divine Light” 
postulation against it. And I cannot but in-| of supposing you to be ignorant on these and| which you so perseveringly ridicule, may dis- 
dulge the hope, that you have already regret-| other kindred topics, on which they have been,|cover to yourself the persecuting spirit ‘of 
ted the bitter censoriousness and indiscriminate | from the beginning, unquestionably scriptural | Saul, that, like him, you may “ obtain for- 
reprobation of Friends universal, with which|and right. And, indeed, some of their ex-|giveness,”’ and no longer “ breathe out threat- 
your publication is filled. Surely, it must now|celiences of character, as peaceable citizens,|enings and slaughter’? on those who have 
appear to yourself, on a reperusal of yourjand worthy examples in the domestic rela-|“ received the Holy Ghost as well as we.” 
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“For, if a man say, I love God, and hateth!are not distinctly and amply disproved, I con-| upon Dr. Cox, his inconsistencies and extra. 
his brother, he is a liar.’”-—1 John iv. 20. ane my book to be a failure, With the minor| vagances—and vindicates the Society of 

Finally, in submitting to your candid con-| charges of erroneous opinions and usages, on| Friends in their doctrine of the light within, 
sideration the accompanying teply to your late! points peculiar and “* Quakerian,” which in-| which our author receives as a fundamental 





publication, [ would especially direct your at-| 
tention to the extracts from Barclay, Penn, | 
and other early Friends, and also the distinct | 


deed, I agree mainly with you in believing 
and palpable contradiction given to your|them indefensible, else I might be a Friend, 


charges by the testimony of Friends, called|and probably should be. I came to this ser- 
“ orthodox” in America. And these latter|vice, not as an apologist for error, but to 
citations specially claim your regard, since|maintain and defend the truth distinctively, 
you have so frequently aimed at the orthodox|and Quakerism, only so far as it is true. 
party distinctively, your heaviest allegations; 
as though you regarded * Hicksisimn,” like 
predestination, as ‘sinned against, not sin- 
ning,” and laboured to strengthen, not weaken, 
their supreme self-complacency;—while, at 
the same time, you affirm of them, not only 
that they are infidels, but that their “ very 
professions of infidelity are honourable.” 
Why you thus labour to ingratiate yourself 
into the favour of the ‘“* Hicksites,’’ or, at 
least, award them superior comparative claims 
with the other party, does not clearly appear; 
though the fact is so manifest in various parts 
of the volume. I have said but little with 
reference to the merits of the schism among 
Friends, and only noticed the two parties, 
passingly, as necessary in my review, though 
I confess I have been accustomed to feel a 
kindred affiliation with the * orthodox,” as 
they are called; and have mainly espoused |inscribe this publication to you, reverend sir, 
their cause as defensible; because I know they |and solicit your candid perusal, and deliberate 
regard Christianity as paramount, and would |judgment on the whole performance. 
themselves renounce their system, if they did 
not believe that, in the fundamental doctrines 
of the scriptures, it was strictly orthodox. 
And their boldly withstanding the other party 
in their recent division, affords obvious and 


Christianity, | have said but little; and, in- 


these are My “* parumount authority” in reli- 


Quakerism, and especially of the orthodox in 
America. ‘These are my convictions ; and 
hence [ say to a pious Quaker, as to a pious 
Calvinist, ** If thy heart be right with God, 
give me thy hand.” ‘This, I take to be the 
“legitimate fruit” of Christianity. “ We 
know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.’’—1 John 
iit. 14. 

Such are the views with which I formally 


my review shall be read in the spirit in which 
it is written, I am not without hope that it 
may do good, perhaps to Friends, if not to 


or both. My predominating hope of serving 


conclusive evidence, that they value their true |the cause of truth, I must confess, is founded 


pretensions to Christianity so highly, that they|on the expectation that you will ‘ publicly 


are prepared to “ suffer the loss of all things,” | retract’? the mistakes of which I may have 


rather than hold fellowship with those who re-|convicted you, according to the pledge you 
nounce its fundamental doctrines, and yet/have given to that effect. I claim no merit 
claim the distinctive title of Friends. ‘Thisis|for the evidence there pages furnish against 
ample reason for my argument in favour of |the railing accusations of your volume, for I 
their claims to be recognised by the other |have only selected the testimonies of the Qua- 
churches of Christ, in the same relations as;ker authorities, and placed them in contrast 
the pious of any other Christian denomination. |with your reckless assertions. And as your 
And | insist upon these claims on the ground |confession of error in these respects, will be 
that the points of difference between them and |but magnanimously to yield to “ the majesty 
other Christian churches, are unimportant,——jof truth,”’ I shall not claim to be the victor. 
nay, insignificant, when compared with those |Only let equal and exact justice be done to 
differences among the Calvinistic churches, |Quakers, and “all other Arminians,” and I 
which now exist between themselves and|am content with the result of the controversy. 
others. And as I could not consent, without |'This they had a right to expect from you in 
uttering a remonstrance, to hear presbyterians |the present volume; but as you have withheld 
denouncing each other as “ damnable here-|it, I have a right to demand it. This I have 
tics,’ and threatening their bretliren with|done in these pages, and should you still with- 
“hell fire,’ because of their differences about |hold it, let the Christian public form their own 
original sin, depravity, regeneration, &c.,\estimate, and I shall be content. 
neither can | assent to the utter reprobation of| With the expression of my Christian re- 
the Quakers, because they differ fiom us all,|gards for yourself, and my fervent prayers 
oh puints so essentially inferior in importance, |that you may be led to feel and exhibit a better 
the scriptures themselves being judges. spirit in future toward Friends and their sys- 
On the chief accusations you have present-|tem, and at the-same time renounce what is 
ed against Quakerism, you will perceive we |erroneous in your own, | submit the following 
are palpably at issue;—you affirm, and I deny, |strictures on your book and its voluminous 
and the arguments are now before the Chiis- |cortents. THE AUTHOR. 
tian public, who will estimate them as they _— 
deserve. If the whole of your most heinous} [The book is written throughout with great 
allegations against the system and its votaries, |spirit and acuteness; it successfully retorts 


gion, as I have proved them to be of genuine 


Calvinists; for | would fain be useful to either 








volve no essential or fundamental doctrine of| Christian truth. ie proves that we are merely 


the apparent object of attack, through which 
the doctor meant to pierce to the heart the 
errors of the Arminians, in which term is in- 
cluded all who do not subscribe to the doc- 
trine of eternal reprobation. The following 
passages will show with what force this has 


|| been done by our author.] 
think, “lt know the system,” and if so, of 
which there are better judges than either of| hating Quakerism, | beg he will never attempt 
us, I pronounce it to have distinctive marks 
of a Christian church; and affirm, that the 
pious, who embrace it, may and do give cre- 
dible evidence, that they are the “ children of 
the light,’ according to the scriptures, for 


“If any one accuse me here of actually 


to prove his position, as it is wholly unneces- 
sary. My confessicn shall forestal him: I 
certainly do hate it;—by all the hope of heaven 
that I cherish conscientiously in Christ Jesus, 
at this moment, [ abhor it; by all the sense [| 
have of what Christianity is, and what the 
scriptures mean, and what men infinitely need, 
in order to salvation, I renounce and execrate 
it; and make it @ part of my Ppiery to detest 
it, as a COMPOSITION of spiritual sorcery. pre- 
suming ignorance, and deceitful dogmatism ; 
offensive to heaven, and deleterious to the no- 
blest hopes of men, in ‘ the life"that now is, and 
also that which is to come.’ ”’—Thus it will 
be perceived, that by this awful asseveration, 
the author “ hates, abhors, execrates, and de- 
tests,” as a part of his piety, a system which 
he confesses in some of its “ parts” is “ iden- 
tical with Christianity.” And though it has 


And if| parts thus * identical with Christianity,”"—yet, 


in analysing it, he proclaims it to be a “ com- 
POSITION’ of “ sorcery, presumption, and de- 
ceit,”’ these being, of course, the only con- 
stituent parts of the ** composition” of Qua- 
kerism, thus subjected to analysis; unless, 
indeed, those parts of the system, confessedly 
“identical with Christianity,’’ have been vola- 
tilised by the heat of his crucible, or remain 
in the caput mortuum, precipitated by the haste 
and violence of the fiery process. "This, how- 
ever, is only a single instance of the inconve- 
nience resulting from giving so formidable a 
title toa book, before it is written ; seeing 
that it imposes upon the author, the arduous 
task, of conforming his book to its name ; in- 
stead of adapting a name to the book, afier its 
contents have been determinately settled. 
** Let not him glory that putteth on the armour, 
as he that layeth it off,” is alike the dictate of 
wisdom, as of inspiration. 

But our objection to the name of the book 
is radical and sentimental, apart from the 
arrogance it indicates—a characteristic, which 
is singularly and lamentably apparent on al- 
most every page. For the author places 
Quakerism and Christianity in direct opposi- 
tion, and thus uncandidly insinuates, that 
Friends regard their system as not merely 
identical with Christianity, but “THE rmeEn- 
TITY ITSELF,” and erect the edifive of Qua- 
kerism, as distinct from and in lieu of Chris- 
tianity. Hence, having built this “ man of 


straw,” he boldly assails him with Quixotic 


bravery, and then, when he has overcome the 


giant and prostrated “his windmill, he adds, 


with oracular gravity, * My practical infer- 


ence is, that Quakerism ought to be universally 
abjured, and the scriptures universally receiv- 
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ed as the superlative susstrrute.” Here 
then we have the disingenuous affirmation, that 
Quakerism is regarded by ils votaries, as a 
substitute for Christianity and the scriptures. 
We say, it is disingenuous and uncandid, thus 
to treat any system, whether we love or hate 
it, and especially for a theologian, professing 
the investigation and defence of the truth, and 
disclaiming all weapons but such as belong to 
“the ethereal armour of the Almighty.” 
Where, from the writings of Fox, Penn, or 
Barclay, the triple antagonists whom he se- 
lects as the champions of Quakerism, does 
the author learn that Friends hold their system 
to be in lieu of, or as a substitute for Chris- 
tianity? We affirm that no such sentiment 
can be legitimately drawn from the writings of 
either; nor, however Friends may have regard- 
ed their system as identical with Christianity, 
there has never been one of their accredited 
writers who has pretended that Quakerism, as 
a system, is “THE IDENTITY ITSELF ;”’ or 
that there ever was, or can be, a substitute 
for the sacred system of Christianity. 

So far from it, it is this very pretension to 
exclusiveness in existing sects, against which 
their “inward light’’ protests. ‘This is the 
precise objection they have to Calvinism, that 
it purports to be “ the identity itself’’—a sub- 
stitute for Christianity; while they believe it to 
be a human system, distinct from and at vari- 
ance with Christianity, and one for which the 
world is indebted to Papal St. Augustine, and 
is a legitimate fruit of the * mother of abomi- 
nations,” having been nurtured in her bosom, 
until it inherited her infallibility; and now 
vainly presumes to “lord it over God's heri- 
tage,” as though by authority of “ Peter’s 
chair at Rome, in which he never sat,’’ in 
the language of our author; or fulminated its 
anathemas direct from our “ Lord God, the 
Porr.” 

For ourselves, we confess we have never 
regarded Quakerism to be Christianity—the 
identity itself; nor do we believe that sanity 
could accept the truth of this proposition in 
reference to any other ism, Calvinism or Pres- 
byterianism notexcepted. The sacred system 
of Christianity is a divine unit, supremely 
above every thing else, and infinitely beyond 
every other “ identity” in the universe of God. 
And he, who would propose a human substi- 
tute for this divine institution, is guilty of trea-| 
son against Jehovah—is a rebel against the 
system and its Omnipotent Author; and de- 
serves, as he will receive, if he repent not, 
the eternal anathema of the Judge of all the 
earth. ‘lo write a book, therefore, to show 
that Quakerisin is not Christianity in the ex- 
clusive sense contemplated by the author, is 
an argumentum ad absurdum, and a refutation 
of such pretension, if made by this or any 
other **ism,” would be unwerthy of idiotic 


talents, 
(To be continued.) 


We cannot go to the bottom of sin without 
the convincing, searching sp'rit of God, 
the work is to be our own, we shall deal so 
very tenderly with ourselves, that nothing can 
ever come of it. 


Adam's Private Thoughts. 


If| bypucrisy. 


From the “ New York Observer.” 
NOTES OF A TOUR IN ITALY.---NO. LU. 


ROME. 

I saw less evidence of regard for religion in 
Rome than in the other cities of Italy. ‘The rea- 
son, I think, is obvious—the people know too 
much about it and its ministers to respect either. 
The churches are very numerous, and some of 
them splendid, yet they are little frequented even 
on fetes and public occasions. St. Peter’sasa 
specimen of architecture merits all that has 
been said of it, but it is still a specimen of 
extravagance and folly. Long ago it had cost 
more than $60,000,000, and large sums are 
now annually expended on it. Its interior 
serves little purpose except as a promenade for 
strangers, and a display of what wealth and 
taste can do. 

I witnessed a grand ceremony there on 
Christmas day. The Pope, splendidly array- 
ed, was brought in from the Vatican on a sort 
of chair, borne on the shoulders of twelve 
men, and attended by a long procession of 
dignitaries. He was deposited on a throne 
covered with white satin near the high altar, 
and the cardinals advanced and kissed his 
hand. The bishops followed and kissed his 
knee, while the inferior clergy performed the 
same ceremory on his toe, or, as the catholics 
would say, on the cross upon the top of his 
shoe. High mass was chanted, in which the 
Pope tock a small part, and afterwards re- 
ceived the sacrament. During the service his 
robes were changed repeatedly by the cardi- 
nals as though he were u‘terly helpless. Around 
stood his body-guard—a fine looking corps, 
composed of young men of noble family. 
There was a great display of gold and pre- 
cious stones, and fine music performed by the 
Pope’s eunuchs, whose voices are substituted 
for those of females. The whole service 
seemed a complete pantomime, and it was 


difficult to believe that the actors in it did not|#bout $1200 annually. 
so consider it. The spectators were mostly | 


strangers. 

The present Pope was a capuchin friar be- 
fore his election, and it is said that he still 
practises all the ausierities of that order in his 
manner of living. He isa mild and inefficient 
man, and almost entirely managed by the car- 
dinals. Report says that he is strongly im- 
pressed with the idea that he shall die in 1834, 
and that he is the last pope, and so prevalent 
is the belief in fatality in Italy, that many look 
upon this impression as prophetic. Certain it 
is that he is unhappy, and not without fears of 
violence. 

St. Peter’s contains confessionals, I believe, 
for every language of Europe. They are nu- 
merous also in many other churches. I do 
not remember ever to have seen a man con- 
fessing, but I rarely entered a church without 
observing women doing it. 


practice is extremely corrupting. On the one 


hand the prospect of absolution is an encou-| 


ee ee 
sre sine nematic maa 





The effect of this) 


In the church of St. John Lateran are shown 
a great variety of precious relics. Not to 
mention the wood of the true cross, and the 
bones of the apostles, which one may see in 
various catholic countries, here you find the 
stone on which the cock stood when he crow- 
ed at Peter’s denying his Master, the curb of 
the well at which Christ met the woman of 
Samaria, the marble stair-case in Pilate’s pa- 
lace, and the very tables on which the last 
supper was eaten, with many others all of un- 
questionable genuineness! ‘The stair-case is 
daily ascended by persons on their knees as a 
penance, and to prevent its being worn out 
it is covered with planks of wood. On St. 
Anthony’s day the horses in Rome are taken 
to the church of that saint to be blessed; which 
ceremony is perfurmed by sprinkling holy water 
upon them, for which a handsome present is 
expected by the priests. 

There was an exhibition in the Propaganda 
college while I was at Rome. Dissertations 
were delivered in thirty-three different lan- 
guages by young men from various parts of the 
world. There are, it is said, more than twenty 
Americans there preparing to become priests, 
and many students from Scotland and Ireland. 
A catholic sermon in English is delivered every 
Sabbath at one of the churches. I heard 
three of them; one was designed to establish 
the peculiarities of the catholic faith, the others 
were mere moral essays. 

It is an interesting and important fact, that 
in Rome an English protestant church exists, 
and is so far sanctioned by the government as 
to be guarded on the Sabbath, while service 
is performing, by a Roman soldier. The 
pastor is a pious and able man, and there are 
usually four hundred attendants and about 
cighty communicants. The money contributed 
at the communion service is expended in re- 
lieving the poor at Rome, and it amounts to 
This single circum- 
stance has had a very great effect in removing 
prejudices against protestants. Indeed the 
influence of English and American travellers 
and residents is gradually opening the eyes of 
the people, and will in time produce important 
results. The government are well aware of 
this—but they cannot afford to lose the pecu- 
niary benefit which they derive from this source 
by any restrictions. 


On the fronts of many of the churches are 
inscriptions like this: “ Plenary and perpetual 
indulgence for the living and the dead.” By 
indulgence is meant a remission of the suffer- 
ings in purgatory fora certain period. There 
are also many notifications posted up, offering 
indulgences of different length of time for cer- 
tain observances, prayers, &c. In one in- 
stance an indulgence of three thousand years 
is promised, in another of twelve hundred, 
and statements like the following, placed on 
crosses by the roadside, are very common in 
Italy generally: “The bishop of grants 





ragement to sin, while on the other the fear of forty days’ indulgence to any who will repeat 


its being refused produces concealment and. 
Besides, these interviews are 


made use of in various ways for sinister pur- 
poses, and the confession of one sin thus 
becomes the occasion for committing new, 
ones. 


before this cross one Ave, one Pater, and one 
Act of contrition.”” In one church | saw a 
long list of the indulgences granted by differ- 
ent popes fur various acts of worship both at 
home avd at church. The effect of this state 
of things is eminently unhappy. It is indeed 
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a direct encouragement to sin, for it proffers | consider how little revenue can be derived 
a remedy unlimited in its application and en- from a country thinly populated, a large extent 
tirely in the power of each individual; it sets of which is entirely uncultivated, with very 
at nought the authority of the law of God, | little foreign commerce, and without excite- 


ing miracle, and the best proof of its divine 
original ! 

The priest was very candid, and admitted 
that there were Christians in all religious de- 









and casts contempt on the gospel of his Son. 


The correspondence between the predic-| ment, a large portion of whose population are 


tions of Scripture and the existing facts at 
Rome is very striking and unde niable. Here 
you behold that ‘man of sin who opposeth 


and exulteth himself above all that is called | 


God, or that is worshipped so that he, as God, 
sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God.”” You hear him “ forbidding | 
to marry, and commanding to abstain from | 
meats which God hath created.”” You find a 
corrupt priesthood “speaking lies in hypoc- 


risy, whose coming is after the working of 


Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders, and with all deceivableness of un- 
righteousness.”’ The character of the priests, 
especially at Rome, is notoriously infamous— 
insomuch that, whenever any outrageous act 
of villany occurs, the people instinctively say, 
“that must have been done by a priest.” 1 
wos told of many instances of the grossest 
wickedness committed by them, by persons 


resident at Rome, and well acquainted with| 


society there. ‘The cardinals dress entirely in 
scarlet from head to foot, and ride in coaches 
all scarlet within and without, with the horses 
adorned with scarlet trappings. On public 
occasions, they sometimes throw over this 
dress a robe of purple silk. or a scarf of silver 
cloth interwoven with gold. ‘They have each 
three footmen behind their carriages, covered 
with gold lace. 
fusely ornamented with gilding and gems, and 
incense and homage i is offered to “ the queen | 
of heaven” and other created beings. 1s not 
this ** the woman arraved in purple and scar- 
let colour, and decked with gold and precious 
stones and pearls—the mother of harlots ?”’ 
and are not the seven mountaivs on which the 
woman sitteth, the well-known site of Rome ? 
And is she not drunken with the blood of the 
saints and martyrs ?—Yes, she is the great 

city which reigneth over the kings of the 


earth; and the day is coming when ‘the angel | 


shall cry mightily, with a strong voice, saying 
—Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen. 


There are many symptoms that that day is| 


not far distant; there are unequivocal evi- 
dences, in the present situation of the Roman} 
state, that a change is at hand. The govern-| 
ment is bankrupt: it has only been carried on| 
for some time by means of loans, of which it 
is not able to pay even the interest. For the 


last loan of three and a half millions, Duke} and Rome on business; and though he did not 


Torlonia and Prince Piombino, two of the! 
richest citizens, became sureties to Baron| 
Rothschild, and it is understood that the con- 


security. Meanwhile, the income from taxes 
is small, the resources of the country are di- 
minishing, the expense of the government is 
enormous. Ten thousand foreign troops are 
in the pay of their pope, the daily expense o 
which is one dollar per man, or $3,650,000 
perannum. Add to this the large salaries of 
the pope and cardinals, the immense sums 
paid to the priests and squandered in ceremo- 
nies, exhibitions, illuminations, &c.—and then 





The churches are most pro- | 


‘catholic priest from Switzerland. 





| shake his faith. 
tents of the Vatican are made over to them as! 


‘ment to industry or lope of future improve- 


| entirely unpivductive,—and you may form 
some idea of the desperate condition of the 
government. Great excitement has recently 
been produced among the people, by new ex- 
pedients to raise money. The government 
have laid an additional tax of one cent per 
|pound upon salt, doubled the postage of let- 
ters, required new duties from various profes- 
sions and employments, &c. At the same 
time they have increased the number of the 
cardinals, and added to their income. I was 
told that many families in Rome, of great 
respectability, have become so poor that they 
go out by night to beg in the streets, in order 
to get provisions. ‘There is also a monstrous 
perversion of justice at Rome. Arrests on 
suspicion are very frequent, and persons so 
arrested are often kept in prison, without ex- 
amination or trial, a year or two; unless their 
friends send presents to the magistrates, which 
must often be repeated to induce them to 
grant a hearing. 
grievances expose to imprisonment; and any 
expression of discontent, or of liberal senti- 
ments, is followed by banishment from the 
country. 

While such is the internal condition of the 


‘government, it is entirely dependent on foreign 


powers. All its movements are watched and 
controlled by Austria, and France too keeps 


\@ body of troops at Ancona, ready to interfere 


in case of necessity. The people are already 
in a state of great uneasiness, and, no doubt, 
the first opportunity which offers will be em- 
braced to resist this oppression. Indeed, it 
would seem that the Roman state, like a for- 
tress already undermined, only waits to be cast 
down by the removal of its temporary supports, 
or to be blown up by the explosion of the 
combustibles within it. 

I travelled from Rome to Florence, in com- 
pany with a Roman military officer and a 
The former 
conversed freely in regard to the state of things 
at Rome, and gave me much of the informa- 
tion above communicated. It was curious to 
observe the effect which these statements had 
upon the priest. He was a simple man, who, 
till this journey, bad never seen much of the 
| world, and whose moral character and habits 
were uncorrupted. He had been at Naples 


understand Italian, he had already heard and 
|seen enough to shock his feelings, if not to 
But when such facts were 
stated by a Roman and a catholic, he could 
not contain his surprise and horror. He had, 
he said, expected to find Rome the centre of 
purity and perfection—the glorious residence 
of Christ’s representative on earth—but he 
could no longer doubt that it was full of abo- 
minations; and his mind could obtain relief 
only by the consideration, (originally suggested 
by Boccaccio in irony, but quoted by bim in 
earnest,) that the continued existence of the 
church, amidst so much corruption, is a stand- 
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gence, which was promised. 





nominations. He assented to the importance 


of extending education among the people, but 


maintained that it was dangerous to put the 
Bible into their hands. His creed, and he 
said it was that of his church, was—that, by 
baptism, the stain of original sin is removed; 
and that the favour of God and eternal life are 
to be merited by prayer, mortification, and 
charity. When I told him that there is no 
merit in man, and that we are saved wholly by 
grace, he replied with great warmth, you have 
no religion at all. He had a long list of 
prayers and masses for the dead, to be repeated 
during his journey; and when he had finished 
his daily task, which occupied from one to two 
hours, he manifested great self-complacency 
and joy that another day’s work was done. 
He was constantly repeating, with the great- 
est levity, “ Mon Dieu!’ and when reminded 
that it was a violation of the third command- 
ment, he acknowledged it, but said it was a 
habit, and he did not think what he said. 

The priest had with him a corpo santo, that 
is to say, the bones of a saint, which he was 
transporting to Lausanne, in order to found a 
new church there under their patronage. A 
passport, from one of the cardinals at Rome, 
protected them from violation at the custom- 
houses. Saintship is acquired as follows:— 
The body of the candidate is deposited in some 
church or shrine, to which devotees repair to 
witness miracles, and pay their devotions and 
contributions. One hundred years must elapse, 
and about sixty thousand dollars be raised, be- 
fore the matter is decided. The cause is then 
argued in the spiritual courts at Rome—the 
saint and the devil have their respective advo- 
cates—evidence of miracles performed is re- 
quired, which, if there is money enough, is 
always forthcoming; and finally, beatification 
first, and then canonisation, is conferred. 
There is now at Florence the body of a 
female awaiting this honour, and it is said that 
frequent miracles are performed by it. 

FLORENCE. 

The Tuscans are said to be more cultivated 
and intelligent than any other people of Italy, 
yet I saw strong evidence that they are under 
the same temporal and spiritual bondage. 
There is in the church of the Annunziata, at 
Florence, a picture of the Virgin Mary, com- 
menced by a certain Bartolomeo, who, having 
fallen asleep while attempting to design a 
countenance worthy of his subject, found, on 
waking, that the painting had been finished in 
a masterly style by an unknown hand. Upon 
this he exclaimed—a miracle! a miracle! The 
Florentines not only believed the story, but 
have ever since attributed to the picture the 
power of working miracles, It is usually kept 
covered, but while I was there it was exposed 
for several days to be prayed to for rain. Im- 
mense crowds flocked thither to pay their 
devotions, and get their beads consecrated by 
contact with it, as well as forty days’ indul- 
"l he Virgin seems 
to be the only Saviour known to the common 


people. The beggars, in the streets and in 
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the churches, ask alms “ for the love of the! opposed to those of the unitarians, it was not his|the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and Mr. Ed- 


Virgin.” Her image is seen in almost every 
house and shop, and her intercession is re- 


|in‘ention to preach a sermon on the subject, but only | ward Bowles’s Catechism.” 
to endeavour to convince the court that the doc-/ 1710 


a8 a0 the texdel sabene al obtaining din | trines professed by the unitarians excluded them from | trinitarian principles, her sole 
garde - 


the benefits of the charity. He deeply regretted that 


poral and spiritual blessings. ‘The number of) the argument which would be addressed to his ho- 


priests in Italy is immense; indeed, they con- 
stitute a considerable portion of the whole 
population. The church receives ull that apply 
to be educated for this office, and allows them 
a certain sum per day. ‘This is a great object 
in a country where so little enterprise exists; 


and parents with large families select the least i 


promising of their children for this profession. 


| nour, must unavoidably assume the feature of pole- 
| mic debate, that he was forced to bring the blessed 
— and points of faith on which the Ciristian 








; Lady’ Hewley died in 
» leaving Dr. Coulton, a dissenting minister of 
surviving executor. 


| This gentleman and Mr. Hotham, who professed si- 


milar principles, were the first preachers at Saviour- 
gate chapel, the place of worship where Lady Hew- 
ley regularly attended. Dr. Coulton was succeeded 
by Mr. Newcombe Cappe, in 1756, who was describ- 


religion was based before the court. The relators|ed “as a young dissenting minister of indigent cir- 


asserted that Lady. Hewley was a presbyterian and|cumstances, and the first person who introduced 


a Calvinist, therefore a trinitarian, and that conse- 
quently no unitarian can lay claim to any part of the 
charity. He should clearly prove that Mr. Wellbe- 
oved, as well as the rest of the trustees, were uni- 
tarians, and ought to be removed. It was curious to 


From all that I learned, | am satisfied that! observe with what scrupulous care these gentlemen 


there is much infidelity in Italy. 
the government, in regard to character, habit, 
and other motives, induce an external observ- 
ance of the rites of religion; and it is consi- 


The rules of| endeavoured to conceal what their rea! sentiments 


and religious belief were. Mr. Wellbeloved was the 
most backward in telling what he believed; he says 
‘if he believes in Christ, he believes in him according 
to the word of God, and that he only differs as to 


dered, by the more enlightened, as important} the “ model form” of worship; he also declares that 


in its influence over the lower classes. 


Still| he is a presbyterian of unitarian principles. He 


there are multitudes who pay very little regard knew that there were some unitarians who called 


to its requisitions, and at heart despise its 
ministers. 


themsclves presbyterians for very obvious reasons; 
but since the Act of Toleration, they had thrown off 


It is very painful to see so much} the mask, and openly professed what they really did 


devotion, and so many sacrifices as are often| believe. Here arose the difficulty of the present 


witnessed among the people, while every 
means of grace is withheld from them, and a 
round of burdensome services is imposed which 
serve only to deceive them. 


From the London Christian Advocate. 
LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITY. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL DB. SHORE. 
Tuesday, December 17, 1833. 


ease. If the trustees had honestly told the court 
that they were uniterians, a very small question 
would: lave to be decided betwcen them; but they 
ingeniously evaded the question: they said they 
were quite sufficient Christians for the purposes of 
being admitted to the bounty of the founder of the 
charity. The objects of such evasions were too clear 
to be misunderstood; and they would find that it 
was not because they had assumed the garb of the 
shepherd that they would be permitted to slip into 
the fold and enjoy the profits arising from this cha- 
rity, which amounted to no less a sum than 30091. 


This important case has, for the last week,| per annum. The question was one of the greatest 


excited the most intense interest among the 
dissenters in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


It commenced in the vice-chancellor’s court,| 


on the 17th instant, when answers were put 
in and read from Messrs. Wellbeloved, Kene- 
rick, Hincks, Heywood, Shore, Gaskell, and 
Walker, trustees of the charity. Some of 
these gentlemen, with much reluctance, de- 
clared theinselves Unitarians, others of them 
would not be so designated, but called them- 
selves Presbyterian Dissenters, and one of 
them avowed himself a member of the church 
of England. It is to be hoped that the sin- 
gular answers of these gentlemen will here- 
after be fully laid before the public. Mr. 
Heywood, of Wakefield, in his answer, de- 
clared that he had recently perused the writ- 
ings of the venerable Oliver Heywood, and 
could discover little or no difference between 
his own sentiments, and those of his illustrious 
ancestor. After these several answers had 
been read, 

Sir Eowarp Svuapen rose and addressed the court. 
He said he appeared on behalf of the relators, upon 
an information, praying a declarction of the court 
that the trusts of a charity founded by Dame Sarah 
Hewley in the year 1704, ought never to have been, 
and cannot continue to be, partaken of by persons 
professing unitarian principles,—that they Lelong 
only to the general body of dissenters, who believe 
in the doctrine of the Trinity; that those trustees 
who had managed the trust being of unitarian prin- 
ciples might be removed; and that the annual sum 
of 801. which had been paid to Mr. Welibeloved 
might be discontinued. The question was a very 
simple one, and depended cntirely on the construc- 
tion of several instruments which would be submit- 
ted to the court. Although it would become neces- 
sary in the course of the discussion to say a great 
deal with regard to the doctrines of Christianity, as 


importance, not only to the great body of dissenters, 
who, he contended, were properly entitled to the 
bounty, but as involving a question which he had 
} understood went to affect almost the very existence 
of that body in the character of an established asso- 
ciation. He was informed that no sect in the king- 
dom stood in more need of assistance than the unita- 
‘rians. The facts of the case were these :—In the 
| year 1704, Dame Sarah Hewley, the widow of Sir 
John Hewley, executed certain deeds of trust, with 
several persons whu were well known in the history 
of Dissent at that period to be of presbyterian and 
trinitarian principles, conveying two manors in the 
| county of York, as well as other lands and heredita- 
ments, situate in the same county, for the following 
purposes:—To dispose of sums of money to such 
“godly preachers, for the time being, of Christ's 
Holy Gospel, and to such poor and godly widows of 
poor and godly preachers of Christ's Holy Gospel,” 
such times as the trustees should think fit, and 








employ such sums of money for promoting the 
preaching of Christ’s Holy Gospel in such poor places 
as the said trustees should think fit; aid also to em. 
ploy such sums of inoney towards educating young 
men designed for the ministry of Christ, never ex- 


ceeding five ut the same time; and the residue of 


such moneys were to be employed for relieving godly 
persons in distress, being fit objects of the charity 
By another indenture of April, 1707, Lady Hewley 
conveyec to the same trustees a new-erected house, 


used for an alms-house, situate within the cily of 


York, and dirceted that out of the rents and profits 
of the residue of the preinises, the trosiees should 
raise the yearly sum of 601., for the support of poor 
people placed in the hospital, and that they should 
place in the hospital ten poor persons, “ whereof nine 


to be poor widows or unmarried women, being of 


: age of 55 years and upwards, and the tenth per- 
son to be a sober and pious poci man, who might be 
fit to pray twice a-day, every morning and evening, 
with the poor of the alms-house, and in default there- 
of, the tenth to be a poor woman, qualified as the 
other.” The deed also contained several rules, among 
which occurs the following :—“ Let every alms. body 
be one that can repeat by heart the Lord’s Prayer, 


Arian principles, and afterwards Unitarian.” Mr. 
Wellbeloved, who was the theological tutor at Man- 
chester college, York, a unitarian establishment, 
succceded Mr, Cappe, and now received a salary of 
801. per annum from the charity. The learned coun. 
sel proceeded to show that the fundamental tenets 
of the unitarian creed were directly opposed to the 
trinitarian doctrines promulgated at the chapel which 
was frequented by Lady Hewley. He also traced 
with great ability, the historical character of the 
unitarians of that period, and the manner in which 
they were universally discarded by all sects of Chris- 
tians He here referred to a most important docu- 
ment, to which he begged the particular attention of 
the court. The regulations of the hospital required 
that every alms-body should not only be acquainted 
with, but “learn by heart,” the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments, the Creed, and Bowles’s Cate- 
chism ; and he would ask the courtif it was possible 
for any sincere and honest unitarian to 1ead that 
catechism with any other feelings than those of dis- 
gust. ‘That part of the catechism to which he more 
particulariy colluded, ran in these terms:— 

“In what condition did God make you?—Right- 
eous and happy. 

“Did man continue in that estate ?—No; I have 
fallen from it by sin. 

“ What is sin ?—Transgression of the law of God, 

“ What was the sin of our first parents ?—Eating 
the forbidden fruit. 

“ What was the fruit of that eating ?—It filled the 
world with sin and sorrow. 

“In what condition is the posterity of our first 
parents born ?—In a sinful and miserable condition. 

* Wert thou born in that condition?—Yes; ] was 
conceived in sin, and am by nature a child of wrath 
as well as others. 

* Hath thy life been better than thy birth ?—No; 
I have added sin to sin, and made myself above mea- 
sure sinful. 

“ What if thou shouldst die in the condition thou 
wast born and bred in?—I should perish everlast- 
ingly. 

“ Is there no way to get out of this sinful and mi- 
serable state ?—Yes, 

“Is it to be done by any power or righteousness of 
thy own ?—No; but God, in his rich mercy, has ap- 
pointed a way. 

“ What way hath he appointed ?—Only by Jesus 
Christ. 

“ What is Jesus Christ ?—The Son of God, mani- 
fest in the flesh. 

* What hath Jesus Christ done for men ?—He hath 
laid down his life for our redemption. 

* What further benefit have we by him?—Life 
and salvation.” 

The court would perceive, that the foundress of the 
charity not only believed in the doctrines of original 
sin, and the atonement, but required the catechism 
whieh inculeated those fundamental doctrines to be 
learned by heart by the alms women. Every man 
who read this catechism, admitted it was decidedly 
trinitarian, but the defendants, who denied the doc- 
trines of the divinity of Christ, original sin, and the 
atonement, did not hesitate to say, that no catechism 
suited them so well as Bowles’s. He next referred to 
Sir John Hewley’s will, dated 1682, which contained 
the following passage :--“ I commend my spirit to 
God that gave it, hoping to find mercy to me a sin- 
ner, and to be saved by the cnly merits and media- 
tion of Jesus Christ, my alone Saviour and Redeem- 
er,” &e. Lady Hewley made her wiil in 1707, in 
which this expression occarred :-—* I first commit my 
immortal soul into the hands of my dear Redeemer, 
to be washed in his blood, and made meet to be nar- 
taker of the inheritance of the saints.” He then re- 
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ferred to sevetal other documents which, he contend- 
ed, established beyond all controversy, that the 
religious sentiments of Sir John and Lady Hewley 
were strictly trinitarian. His next position was, that 
all the penal statutes which were passed at that pe-| 
riod excladed the unitarian with papists, as the ene-| 
mies of Christianity. The learned counsel enforced 
this point with a vast display of historical research.| 


and one Lord Jesus, ‘by whom are all things, and we 


by him ;’ ‘one God and one mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus ;’ we also reject, as 
unscriptural, those which other Christian sects hold 
to be of such vital importance relating to his office, 
and the design and consequences of his death. We 


sce nothing in the pages of either the Old or New 


Testament to justify the doctrines which are gene. 


He had informed the court. that it was impossible to} rally deemed orthodox relating to original sin, the 
obtain from the defendants what they really did be-| total corruption of human nature, the moral impo- 
lieve; he would, however, now put the court in| tency of man, or the means of obtaining the divine 
possession of what they stated on the subject. In| favour. We cannot adopt, because they appeur un- 
Mr. Wellbeloved’s first answer, he states, that he has| supported by the authority of Scripture, the notions 
always, to the best of his judgment and_ belicf,| which generally prevail respecting the doctrine of 
preached the pure doctrines of Christ’s Holy Gospel,| atonement, and much less concerning satisfaction, 
and that there was a great diversity of opinion) imputed righteousness, and the efficacy of the merits 
among persons professing unitarian principles. He) of Christ.” He would next show, from another 
did not believe in the incarnation of the Saviour, still| passage in the same sermon, that Mr. Wellbeloved 
he believed in his divine mission. After reading the| considered his sect as one of comparative insignifi- 
whole of their professions, he wes left in as much} cance, and could not be contemplated by Lady Hew- 
doubt as te the doctrines on which they founded their} ley:—* Of us certainly all do not speak well; few, 
creed as he was‘ at first. Mr. Wellbeloved’s only| indeed, can be found who do not say of us all man- 
object was to conceal and mystify his belicf, and in| ner of evil; beyond our own narrow, but daily-in- 
his answers he had succeeded wonderfully well. He} creasing school, no one biddeth us God speed, or 
had fenced with them on every point, and he (Sir E.| holdeth out to us the hand of Christian fellowship ; 
Sugden) believed that the thumb-screws would fuil to} but many are they who hate us, who reproach us, 


extract it from him. But in the further answer of 
Mr. Wellbeloved, the court would perceive that he 
had disclosed a little more of his real principles. He 
says he uniformly represents himself and desires to 
be considered by others, as a protestant dissenter of 
the presbyterian denomination, and as one who firmly | 
believes in the divine mission of Jesus Christ, and 
holds no other cloctrines than those contained in Christ’s 
Holy Gospel, to all of which he yields a full and cor- 
dial consent. That, in using the term “ Unitarian,” 
as applicable to himself, he means that he professes 
the following Christian doctrines :—That, to know 
God to be the true God, and Jesus Christ whom he 
bath sent, is eternal life,—that it is his duty to wor- 
ship God according to the precepts and example of 
his divine Lord and Master, who taught his disciples 
to pray to God, their Father in Heaven, and to ask 
of him what they needed in his name,—that it is his 
duty to ascribe glory to the only trae God through 
Jesus Christ,—that he acknowledges Jesus Christ tu 
be the “word that, in the beginning, was with God,” 
and “that he hath sent his only begotten Son into 
the world, not to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved.” He took texts 
of Scripwure for his guide, and perverted them ac- 
cording to his own convenience. The chapel of Sa- 








viour-gate had not been mentioned in tho deeds, but, 
as it would be seen that Lady Hewley always at- 
tended at the chapel, and that she wasa great con- 
tributor to the support of it, he would draw the at- 
tention of the court to the sentiments of Mr. Well- 
beloved, which appezred in his sermons, as totally 
opposed to those preached by Dr. Coulton before 
Lady Hewley. Some of the most important evi- 
dence in the cause appeared in a sermon preached by 
Mr. Wellbeloved to raise funds for erecting a unita- 
rian chapel in Caleutta. As the sermon would be 
read to the court, he would not now offer any ex- 
tracts. It would be found to teem with the highest 
and most violent uniturian doctrines, In another 
sermon by Mr. Wellbeloved, entitled * Unitarians 
nol guilty of denying the Lord that bought them,” there 
appeared the following passage, which was rather 
more consistent with unitarianism than the defend- 
ant’s confession of faith in bis answer :—“ Seriousiy, 
anc as we conscientiously think, impartially examin- 
ing the word of God, and putting out of our view 
the misguiding creeds and confessions of fallible 
men, we have been led to believe that the Godhead 
is strictly one; that Jehovah, the creator of al! 
things, the governor of all worlds, ‘the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ is the on!ty God, 
the sole object of religious adoration. We abandon 
not merciy as unintelligible, but as unscriptural, all 
the curious distinctions which have been inventec 
respecting the divine nature, as consisting of three 
distinet persons mysteriously united in one; and we 
keep steadily to the plain and intelligible doctrine 
and language of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
especially testifying that, * to us there is but one God 
the Father, of whom are all things, and we in Him, 


who spurn us from their company, and cast out our 
naine as evil.” A more distinct acknowledgment 
that they were discarded by Christian dissenters, and 
stood entirely alone, could not be given. But there 


| was one other passage to which he would call the at- 


tention of the court :—* But it will be said we deny 
his deity,—we refuse to acknowledge him as the se- 
cond person in the Godhead,—we do not allow him 
to be one God, w:th the Father, co-eternal and cu- 
equal, or evcn God of God. We confess the man 
Christ Jesus, but we deny him as that incarnate, 
suffering, and dyirg God which he is believed to 
have been by all others who bear hisname.” What, 
he would ask, must have been the feelings of horror 
with which Lady Hewley would have regarded such 
sentiments, and what must have been her indigna- 
tion to find the administration of her charity trans- 
ferred to the hands of an individuai who could give 
utterance to euch unchristian sentiments! The 
learned counsel here read a parsage from a sermon 
of Mr. Kenerick, one of the princijal supporters of 
the Unitarian Association. He says—* If others 
have established a distinction between those essential 
articles of faith which cannot be rejected without 
perdition, and the non-essentials on which men may 
easily differ, we at least gain little by the alteration; 
for I know of no church which does not regard as 
essentials, thuse very artic!es which our name im- 
plies we reject.” The learned counsel then contend- 
ed tnat unitarianism and Christianity were altoge- 
ther incompatible and inconsistent with each other. 
If the respondents were entitled to any part of this 
charity, they must be entitied to the whole, for they 
never could be partakers of any part of a charity 
intended for Christian dissenters. He really did not 
know well what the defendants called themselves, 
He believed they called themseives * Unitarian Chris- 
tians.” The thing was absurd and ridiculous, They 
might with equal propriety call themselves French 
Englishmen. (A laugh.) Yet these are the persons 
who insinuate themselves into the charity, and say 
it was intended for them. Tie learned counsel also 
referred to the unitarian creed aud the sermons of 
Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Channing, and Mr. Taggard, 
from which he read extracts of a similar description. 
Having established the doctrines which these indivi- 
duals really did profess, he should proceed to show 
the nature of the establishment called Manchester 
college, situated in the city of York. It was a col- 
lege nade use of for the education of unitarian mi- 
nisters, but no particular mode of faith is taught 
there. The object is not to inspire youth, or teach 
them any particular religious persuasion, but they 
are taught the Bibie, and Mr. Wellbeloved, who is| 
their theological tutor and director, leaves them to 
form their own religious belief. He (Sir E. Sugden) 
could nul conceive a worse mode of public worship,| 
or one beiter caiculated to destruy ail religious be- 
lief, than to try to bring a man up according to his 
uwn tdeas. If that was to be the case, every man) 


would start a religion for imself. Mr. Grundy, oe 
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was connected with the college, had made an affida- 
vit on the subject, and stated that it was a proper 
school for dissenting ministers of all classes; but, in 
his opinien, it might be more considered for unita- 
rians, inasmuch as the heads were unitarians, They 
professed to leave the student unfettered and un. 
shackled, and take care not to impress him with 
divine truths according to the notions of the Chris. 
tian religion. It he is asked to reject any of the 
great things of nature, he will reject them as untrue 
and not existing, because he cannot comprehend 
them. Poor weak erring creature! he rejects by the 
standard and measure of his own frail knowledge, 
whatever he cannot comprehend ; he rejects it at 
once as unworthy of belief. He (Sir E. Sugden) 
thought, however, they would do weil to follow the 
steps of their forefathers, and give assent to their 
doctrines, which had spread through, the world one 
of the finest moral systems that ever blessed man- 
kind. It was impossible the Christian and Unitarian 
religions could exist together. The next object he 
had in view was, to fix the application of another 
portion of the charity funds, and he had traced it 
into a colony of unitarians, who, by their own in- 
stinctive reason, had come to that conclusion to 
which the general body bad arrived. The trustees 
of Rossenden chapel, near Rochdale, (formerly un- 
der the care of Mr. Joseph Cooke, who was expelled 
from the Methodist Society,) being in debt, nade an 
application by memoriai to the trustees, That me- 
morial contained, among other blasphemous expres- 
sions, the following :—* We began to examine the 
doctrine of original sin, as commonly taught, and 
we thought we saw sufficient reason to discard such 
an unscriptural, irraticnal doctrine. We vroceeded 
to exainine the doctrine of the atonement; but we 
cast this ancient piece of orthodoxy to the moles 
and to the bats. Alter this we relinquished the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ; indeed, the place to 
which we are now arrived is supposed by our ortho- 
dox neighbours to be the mystery of iniqnity.” He 
entreated the court to observe the spirit in which 
this bitter sarcastic Llasphemy was Jressed ; and yet 
upon this memorial the trustees of Lady Hewley’s 
charity had granted an annuity of 121. per annum. 
The trustees were a little asiiamed of these Cookites, 
and said that the memorial, which had been lost, 
never could have beer. couched in such terms. He 
had, however, fixed them with it beyond a doubt 
through the means of Mr. Ashworth’s evidence, who 
said it was sent by him to the condnetor of a unita- 
rian publication called the Monthly Repository. He 
(Sir E. Sugden) knew of no better antidote to such 
blasphemous poison than the following passage from 
Dr. Tillotson.—* I desire it may be considered, that 
it is not repugnant to reason to believe some things which 
are incomprehensible by our reason, provided that we 
have sufficient ground for the belief of then: ; especial- 
ly if they be concerning God, who is in his nature in- 
comprehensible; and we be well assured that he hath 
revealed them. ‘There are a great many things in 
nature that we cannot comprehend how they either 
are or can be; as the continuity of matter—that is, 
how the parts of itdo hang so fast together that 
they are many times very hard to be parted : and yet 
we are sure that it is so, because we see it every 
day. So, likewise, the small seeds of things con- 
tain the whole form and nature of the things from 
which they proceed, and into which by degrees they 
grow; anu yet we plainly sec this every year. There 
are many things in ourseives whieh no man is able 
in any measure to comprehend, as to the manner 
how they are done and performed, as the vital union 
of soul and body: who can imagine by what device 
or means a spirit came to be so closely united, and 
so firmly linked to a mortal body, that they are not 
to be parted without great force and violence offered 
to nature? Tie like may be said of the operation 
of our several faculties of sense ane imagination, of 
memory, and reason, and especially of the liberty of 
our wills; yet we certainly find a!l these faculties in 
ourselves, though we cannot either comprehend or 
explain the particular manner in which the several 
operations of them are performed.” At this part of 
the learned counsel’s argument, the vice-chancellor 
asked if there was any evidence to show what copy 
of the Scriptures the unitarians used: to which Sir 
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satiate 
E. Sugden replied, “It was now historically true,| court till twelve o’clock. The court remained in a 
that the umitarians had got a Bible of their own. He| very crowded state the whole of the day. 
had a list of their books, the contents of all of them| Mr. Perys rose to address the court on behalf of 
went directly to the subversiun of the Christian reli-| the principal trustees, when : 
gion throughout the world, and the dissemination of Sir E. Suepen stated, in answer to a question 
unitarianism in its place. In the opinions of many which had been put by his honour, that it was not 
learned men, their Bible was a perversion of the Old} the intention of the relators to ask for an account 
and New Testaments, only giving such parts as suit-| of the manner in which the funds of the charity had 
ed their own opinions. They must stand or fall by| been appropriated, but that he should only ask the 
the opinions which they had expressed in those books ;| account from Lady-day, 1830, which was the day 
they could not divorce themselves from them; ne,| when the last distridution was made. ee 
they could nut be allowed the slightest temporaryre.| Mr. Perys said, that on the part of the principal 
laxation of the connubial tic. These, therefore, were trustees he appeared to resist the whole of what was 
not the persons whem the foundress of this charity| prayed iu the information. Before entering into the 
denominated as the preachers of Christ’s Holy Gos-| facts of the case, he was anxious to address a few 
pel—they were not the persons who were to encou- observations to the court, with reference to what 
rage, extend,and advance the knowledge of Christ’s| had been said by the learned counsel opposed to him 
Holy Gospel; and if that was so, how could they| upon the religious tenets of the trustees. It had 
be aliowed to take to themselves an income of 3000/./ buen stated by Mr. Knight, that he could use no 
a year, which was never intended for them? He! words sufficiently strong to express his abhorrence o! 
should most strenuously contend that, neither by or the mode of instruction which Mr. Wellbeloved pur- 
nor any construction of the deeds, however strained, | sued in Manchester college. In answer to such an 
they never were, or could be, entitled to participate allegation he would only refer to what Mr. Wellbe- 
in this Christian charitable fund. He firmly believed loved had stated in his answer. He says, “ that he 
that nothing would have tortured ai.d disturbed the | solemnly charges his pupils, in the name of the God 
mind of Lady Hewley in her last moments more than lof Truth, and of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the 
the intredu tion of those unbelievers into a partici-| way, the truth, and the life, in all their studies and 
pation of the benefits of this institution, which she | enquiries of a religious nature, carefully, impartial. 
only intended for the support of the believers in the| ly, and conscientiously to attend to evidence as it 
Holy Word of Christ. lies in the Holy Scriptures ; to embrace or assent to 
It being half past three wher Sir Edward Sugden} no principle or sentiment held or advanced by their 
concluded his masterly argument, the court soon| tutor, or any ene else, but as it shall appear, on the 
afterwards adjourned. fullest examination, to be supported by revelation— 
to labour to banish from their breasts al! prejudices, 
prepossessions, and party zeal; to study through 
This morning the vice-chancellur took his seat at) life to live in peace and Jove with all their fellow 
ten o’clock, when Mr. Knight and Mr. C. Romilly) Christians; and steedily to assert for themselves, and 
alternately read various documentary evidence ad-| freely allow to others, the inalienable r.ghts of judg- 
duced in support of the information. This evidence| ment and conscience.” Such were the doctrines 
consisted principally of answers put in by Dr. Pye| upon which Mr. Knight had so strongly expressed 
Smith, Dr. Bennett, Dr. Wardlaw, of Glasgow, Mr.} his abhorrence. He would now request the court to 
Scales, of Leeds, Mr. Turner, of Knutsford, Mr. W.| follow the passages in that charge while he read a 
M. Walker, and Mr. Grundy, of Manchester, and charge of the celebrated Bishop Watson, which 
Mr. John Brown, and Mr. Hincks, of York. The} would be found to be in nearly the same words. The 
testimony of this last witness was severely animad-| learned counsel here read the passage from the pre- 
verted npon by Mr. Knight. The reading of these face of Bishop Watson’s Theological Tracts. But 
answers took up the time of the court until two) the court had been told that the doctrines professed 
o'clock, when | by these gentlemen were not Christian doctrines, and 
Mr. Knicut arose in support of tho information, that the individuals professing such doctrines could 
and at some length contended, that neither by the not be Christians. In answer to such an imputation 
common law, nor much less by the statute law,’ he would call the attention of the court to Locke’s 
could these persons, denominating themselves Second Vindication of the Reasonableness of Christia- 
“Unitarians,” be cntitled to the slightest participa. nity, to see how the proposition was made out. A 
tion in this charity fund, which was alone intended difference having existed among the presbyterians of |! d thi 
for protestant dissenters who were trinitarians in that period, it resulted in a schism of one party.| not have included the unitarians, because they did 
belief. ‘Tle statute ayainst blasphemy excluded Upon that occasion, Mr. Locke published a tract,| not by law exist . but he should show that she hada 
them at that period; its enactments were in full for which he was taxed by some persons with hold-| full knowledge of the principles of the presbyterians, 
force against such persons. The court could not al-| ing Socinian sentiments, The learned counsel then | and the differences of opinion that existed between 
low such a flagrant breach of the law of the land as read to the court the paragraph to which he alluded :| them. She was fully aware that some maintained 
was carried on at present with relation to the admi- | —His learned friends had relied a great deal on cer-| the doctrine of the trinity, and that it was denied by 
nistration of the funds of this trust. The learned tain passages in the sermons of Mr. Wellbeloved,| others; and with thet knowledge she made this pro- 
counsel animadverted, in terms of great severity,| and great endeavours had been made by them to) vision. He made these observations for the purpose 
upon the conduct of some of the witnesses for the) prove, that the sentiments of Mr. Wellbcloved were | of introducing a book published in the year 1691, 
respondents, particelarly Mr. Hincks, who had taken | not Christixn. He would now read to the court a entitled, The Faith of one God who is only with the 
advantage of every technicality of pleading to evade passage from the same discourse :—" We keep stea- Father, and of one mediator between God and Man, 
the admission of the fact of their being unitacians | dily to the plain and intelligible doctrine and Jan-| who is only the Man Christ Jesus. 
for the purposes of this cause. He, however, ex-! guage of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, openly| Sir E. Sucpen asked if’ tho author of that book 
culpated Mr. Wellbeloved from having acted with | testifying that to us there is but one God the Father,| was Biddell ? 
any sordid mutive in giving his evidence; at the! of whom are all things, and we in him; and one} Mr. Pepys said he believed he was. 
game tine he regretted that it shouid have been Lord Jesus, by whom are all things, and we by him:| Sir E. Sucpen: If it is, he is the very person who 
found necessary to mystify what the real tenets of one God and one mediator between God and man, | died in prisun under prosecution in the year 1662. 
the unitarians were, when they could at once have the man Christ Jesus.’ Mr. Preys said he only used it for the purpose of 
manfully and candidly said whether they were uni-| gir E, Sucpen here reminded the learned counsel| showing that the distinction between the unitarian 
tarians or not. He submitted that the court could’ that in the former part of the paragraph the trinity | creed and that of the trinitarians could not be un- 
not any longcr allow these trust funds to be applied | was denied. known to Lady Hewley. The learned counsel then 
to such purposes as the present, which clearly, by the! Mr. Pepys replied, that they were not tlere to| read several extracts from the book, and referred to 
law of the land were illegal. discuss whetl.er unitarians admitted the doctrine of| several contemporaneous authors for the purpose of 
Mr. C. Romitty followed on the same side: and’ the trinity, but whether the respondents were to be| showing the genera! doctrine of that class of believ- 
his address, which was extremely brief, concluded excluded from that class of dissenters contemplated] ers to which Lady Hewley belonged, and that the 
the plaintiff's case. by the foundress. The authority of Christ,as com-| character of those wita whom she acted was freedom 
His honour then rose, adjourning the hearing of ing from God, was a faith common to all, and to all| of enquiry; and also to show the schism which at 
the defendant's case till the fullowing day. to whom it was common, the appellation of Chris-| that time existed between the different members of 
tian properly belonged. If Locke suffered under| the dissentiug interests, He then quoted, in illus- 
such an imputation, they had this consolation, that| tration o* this position, long extracts from the first 
His honour being engaged in consultation with| whatever reproach attached itself to him applied} volume of the Life of Calamy; Bennett's mene f 
the lord chanecl!or and the master of the rolls on equally to them. The relators were therefore driven | the Dissenters ; the relation of the aes o 
the subject of certain new orders, did not enter the | to this—they must cither put it as a trust that could} Salter’s-hall, by those ministers who signed the first 
























not be legaily performed, or else upon the ground of 
intention. A trust for the promotion of a charity 
profeasedly unitarian, was not contrary to law. If 
there was nothing in the gift itself to exclude uni- 
tarians, there was an implied intention to include 
them in the general description. He presumed that 
it was contended by the counsel on the other side, 
that if the court was of opinion that this bequest 
was intended for persons of unitarian principles, 
there was something in the state of the law, arising 
from the tenets of the persons professing these vuc- 
trines, which would make it illegal to execute a 
trust of this nature. Would it not be better at 
once to decide the question upon the statute. boox ? 

Sir E. Suepen said that what he contended was, 
that if it was illegal at the time of the creation of 
the charity, he would not enter into the question of 
its present legality; from the want of power to do 
the act, he argued the absence of intention to 
do it. 

Mr. Pepys replied that his answer was the statute- 
book, which was amply sufficient to set the point at 
rest. The main question, he contended, was one of 
intention; it therefore became necessary to draw the 
attention of the court very minutely to the state of 
the dissenting interest as it existed at the period 
when the gift was made. It has been said that there 
was then no difference of opinion which could raise 
any question in the mind of the foundress of this 
charity, whether she should prefer one class of dis- 
senters to another. The court had been informed 
that there had existed a “ happy union,” and it was 
attempted to persuade the court that it was in being 
at the time of the gift; but, like most other “ happy 
unions,” it lasted but a very short time. It com- 
menced in 1691, and ended in 1694. It had been 
stated, on the part of the relators, that Lady Hew- 
ley was a presbyterian; therefure it was necessary 
to consider what the doctrines of the presvyterians 
were, and what were the principles upon which they 
acted. What were they? The right of unfettered 
investigation: it was that principle by which they 
were contra-distinguished from the established 
church. This was a subject of great difference of 
opinion, and it would be found that, prior to the 
time Lady Hewley made the gift, there had become 
a subsequent schism between members of the dis- 
senting interest. One portion of that body was de- 
sirous to establish a religious test. ‘The great body 
of them were trinitarians; and the question was, 
whether a test should become a part of their religious 
creed. A separation took place, the principle of 
those who seceded being that no test should be re- 
quired. Jt was then stated that Lady Hewley could 
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f England in the year 1719 ;| « The cup that my Father hath given me, shall I not drink ix?” 
ke’s Works; second velume 


article of the C 


the sixth volume of Lock By the sorrow and the joy alike we are train.ng for the skies. 
of Calamy; and Toulmin’s Historical View of the\ ” ‘ m ”  WEMANS 
. th nters ence it would t pen, the ° 
State of the Disse ' Hence : would be se = Per Do ye not know—do ye not f-el— 
he vear If this * ppy union, which} > , 
as early as the year 1694, t lappy 10n, which | How much of earthly taint, 
t suited his friend's purpose to suppose continued | 7 


' t va lved. | Lingers around the human heart, 
shout ‘ period, was entire issoly . 
throughout the w period, wa , ~* And makes the spirit faint? 


“tag 
ame from Pinner’s- 





and that whether the preachers « 

hall, or Saster’s-hall, if they answered the general How many a foolish, wrong desire, 
description of preachers of Christ's Holy Gospel, Doth lead the mind astray, 

they were the o! sof her bounty. He then re- In the wide search for happiness, 
ferred to several other works, to show that the sepa. Far from the “ narrow way?” 
ration from the church was simply on peints of dis- J 
cipline, and not yn points of doctrine. His next And even when the light of joy, 
object was to enquire into the r¢ us Opinions of Is beaming o’er the heart ; 
those ind viduals w 1 Lady Hewley had selected How few are guided by its rays, 
as the managers of the trust. Dr. Coulton and Mr. To choose the “ better part?” 


Stretton were the 
pointed. These 

historians of thos 
party matters, but 


y clerical trustees she had ap- : . 
lividuals were designated by the} No! we forget, when all around 
yt Is smooth, and bright, and fair, 
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Sends down his messengers of grief, 
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persons who pre j larian Coctrines? The 
words of the deed re, that it should given to 
poor preachers of Christ's Holy Gospel, and were 
not the unitarian mir 
Gospel If they came within the words, and, if the 
sect wus proved to have existed in the time of Lady 
Hewley, how was it that the court was asked now, 
after a usage of half a iry, to disturb it? It 
could not be argue that cause these objects might 
be at one per by penal statutes from 
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cipation of the benefits of this charity, that 
& participatior @ benefits of this charity, tat’ him, is the reason why we do not; we want 
circumstances 1! t not afterwards arise which lioht 1 hel d hi t is tl 

; : a lia ' . ‘ 3 we : > ve 
wou'd amply qualify them. If, for instance, a gift his igh ane lelp, and this want is the very 
were to be made to a certain class of individuals, thing which makes us averse to him, and keeps 
such as foreigners in distress, who, from peculiar ys from him. 
circumstances, which might arise in the progress of Adam's Private Thoughts. 
a war, were rer re incapabie of receiving such 
benefit, would it be said, that they were to be de-| — ; : sata aint cnia ia eerie 
prived of it when that temporary incapacity had 
ceased ? THE FRIEND 

The Vice-cuanceiior asked if it was contended 
that professed atheists, though in poverty, were to 
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be considered 

Mr. Perys ap, be excluded 
by ihe very term “godly.” He did not deny that 
Lady Hewley was a trinitarian, but he had the 
means of proving, that she did not go the whole 
lengih of the trinitarian doctrines. At that period 
there were two catechisms in use—the Assemibly’s 
Catechism, anc that of Mr. Bowles. The former} 


rehended they would ~ —$—$ 





In the early part of this month, we trans- 
ferred to our pages from the New York Ob- 


the vice chancellor in England, relative to 
inculcated high trinitarian principles, while the lat- Lady Hewley's Charities. We have since 
ter, which had been appointed by her to be used in| been furnished by a friend with the London 
the hospital, was considered unitarian—at least it) Christian Advocate, of 12th mo. 30th last, 
was one that was adopted by the unitarians, with the | containing a more detailed report of the case, 
exception of one eee dispute. including a sketch of the pleadings of coun- 

a =" | sel, and the decision of the chancellor more 

Selected for “ The Friend.” |at large. ‘The importance of this decision, 

PRAISE. and of the principles which it involves, to the 

For what sliall I praise thee? my God, and my King!) Christian community generally, as well as the 
Socata oe at eating Wing, sting relation which, in several particular, 

ease ? ; ’ it bears to the I'renton case, have induced the 

For the spring of delight, or the sunshine of peace? | belief that it would be proper to place the 
Shall I praise thee for flowers that bloom on my| whole, notwithstanding its length, on record. 
breast— |The coincidence between the conduct of those 

For joys in perspective, or pleasures possessed ? | English unitarians and our opponents here, is 
For the epirit that heightened my days of delight, sa! kabl “It w . aoc 
Or the slumbers that sat on my pillow at night ? Cortaimiy qemarsadie. STE 
For this I would thank thee, but if only for this, Sir Edward Sugden, “ to cbserve with what 
scrupulous care these gentlemen endeavoured 


I should leave half untold thy donations of bliss— 
I thank thee for sorrows, for sickness, and care, to conceal what their real sentiments and reli- 
gious belief were.” 


For the thorns I have gathered, the anguish I bear, 

For nights of anaiety, watching and tears, 

A present of pain, a perspective of fears,— 

I praise Thee, | Llees Thee, my King, and my God! 

For the good and the evil 

The flowers were sw 
flown, 

They left me no fruit 

The thorn it was 

As the message 


Several articles intended for this number, 
thine hand has bestowed— | have been necessarily postponed. 
eet, but their sweetness has ome 

We have given deliberate attention to the 
suggestion so sensibly expressed by B— Y—, 
the propriety of which, in the abstract, is fully 


t, they are withered and gone,— 
ignant, but precious to me, 
mercy, that led me to Thee ! 


The reason why we should draw nigh to} jt their duty to 


server, a cursory statement of the decision of 


admitted; but we cannot perceive the reason- 
ableness of their application in the case to 
which they refer. 
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The letter and the enclosure from ——h, 
‘are received, and will obtain the attention 
| which they appear to merit. 

H. G. of M., is informed that the ten dol- 
jlars forwarded by him, were duly received 
jand credited. ‘The communication mentioned 

is in reserve, with others of a similar kind, to 
be inserted at a convenient time. 


Erratum. 
In the obituary notice of Samuel Reckless, 


last week,—*1 in the first line, should be 
*¢ 1833.” 
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The committee to superintend the boarding 
school at Westtown, will meet at Westtown, 
on fourth day, the second of next month. 


Tomas Kimrer, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 1834. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The managers of Haverford School deem 
apprise those who propose en- 
tering students for the ensuing term, that they 
have reason to believe that the applications 
will exceed the number who can be accommo- 
| dated at the institution. It is, therefore, de- 
sired that the names and ages of applicants 
| be forwarded as early as practicable, to the 
|secretary of the hoard, No. 39, High street, 
Philadelphia. Great disadvantage having re- 
sulted both to the institution and the student 
\from the admission of pupils after the com- 
;mencement of the term, it is earnestly re- 
| quested that all who intend toenterthe school, 
|should be prepared to do so at the opening 
lof the session. The improvements required 
to accommodate the increased number of stu- 
dents, will render it necessary to prolong the 
vacation in the spring, until second day, the 
12th of fifth month next, on which day the 
summer session will commence, and the ex- 
amination and classification of the pupils about 
to enter the school will take place, when it is 
very important that all the students should be 
present. 
By direction of the Managers, 


Cuartrs YARNALL, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 1mo. 30, 1834. 
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Marariep, at Friends’ meeting, Cropwell, on fifth 
day, the 20th instant, Witttam, son of John Evans, 
| of Evesham, to Susan, daughter of Joseph Evens, 
of Waterford, New Jersey. 

at Friends’ meeting house, in Queensbury, 
Warren county, N. Y., the fifth instant, Georer M. 
| Barker, son of Caleb Barker, of Granville, Wash- 
ington county, to Lovisa Havitanp, daughter of 
Solomon Haviland, of the former place. 
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Diep, on the 23d instant, in the seventy-eighth 
year of her age, Exsgasernu, wife of John Letch- 
worth, of this city. 
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